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IMPRESSIONS AND APPRAISALS OF ANALYTIC 
PHILOSOPHY IN EUROPE. I 


) JUST appraisal of another man’s thought is difficult enough 
when the substance of his thinking is presented in explicit 
form, more or less carefully formulated. It is certainly no less diffi- 
cult to report tendencies still in the process of development. Nor is 
the difficulty diminished by the fact that those who take a leading 
part in determining the direction of these tendencies still maintain 
suspended judgments on central issues, and that in many cases in- 
formation about recent formulations of positions taken is obtainable 
only orally. I am very conscious that in this paper I am reporting 
less what certain European schools of philosophy profess, and more 
what I got out of a year’s study abroad. Moreover, I still stand too 
close to the events of the past year to be able to distinguish clearly 
doctrine from gossip and principles of method from idiosyncracies 
of personality. Peter’s idea of Paul may indeed turn out to be a 
better picture of Peter than of Paul. Nevertheless, I think the por- 
trait is worth painting, if only to show that a student of philosophy 
interested in analysis need not despair that a romantic irrationalism 
has completely engulfed Europe, and that he may find stimulus and 
direction among the men with whom I spent a good portion of a year. 
Because a topical treatment of philosophic issues invites the 
danger of forcing similarities and oppositions between the views of 
the men I am considering, I have taken the alternative and easier 
course of reporting them seriatim, even though this method requires 
frequent restatement of what may seem to be identical doctrines. At 
many points I am aware of a lack of precision in stating the posi- 
tions discussed ; but I find this unavoidable if this account is not to 
grow to even more unmanageable proportions than it has. I wish 
to add, however, that what follows represents only a selection from 
my intellectual adventures of the past year. For the nuances on 
essentially similar themes are too numerous to make an exhaustive 
report on them desirable on this occasion. And I have also excluded 
mention of the men whose thought does not bear directly on ques- 
tions of logic and method. 
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Specifically, I wish to report on the philosophy professed at 
Cambridge, Vienna, Prague, Warsaw, and Lwéw. It will be clear 
- from what follows that there are distinctive views and emphases 
associated with the men at these places; but there is also much that 
they have in common, methodologically and doctrinally. In the first 
place, the men with whom I have talked are impatient with philo- 
sophie systems built in the traditionally grand manner. Their pre- 
occupation is with philosophy as analysis; they take for granted a 
body of authentic knowledge acquired by the special sciences, and 
are concerned not with adding to it in the way research in these sci- 
ences adds to it, but with clarifying its meaning and implications. 
Philosophy for these men holds out no promise of settling questions 
which only the empirical sciences are competent to settle; nor does it 
assume the function of legislating what sort of things it is permis- 
sible or possible for the empirical sciences to investigate. Those who 
seek in philosophy a substitute for religion or a key to social salva- 
tion will not find it here. The intellectual temper cultivated by 
these men is that of ethical and political neutrality within the do- 
main of philosophic analysis proper, however much they may be 
moved by the moral and social chaos which threatens to swallow the 
few extant intellectual oases upon which they stand. 

In the second place, as a consequence of this conception of the 
task of philosophy, concern with formulating the method of philo- 
sophie analysis dominates all these places. Since it is held that 
clarity as to the method of philosophy will save men from blind-alley 
pursuits, and that loyalty to a secure and tested method is preferable 
to a dogmatism with respect to points of doctrine, it is natural that 
much of the energy should be directed toward making that method 
explicit. I like to believe that it is because of this that I have met 
with next to no dogmatism and intellectual intolerance. At all times 
the sense of being in a genuine republic of letters rather than in a 
community of seers was strong upon me. No issues were settled by 
fiat or finally, and informed doubts about conclusions reached found 
patient hearers. There is constant exchange of ideas between many 
of these men and a codperative attack upon problems which is still 
rare in philosophy, however common it may be in the physical sci- 
ences. 

In the third place, students whose primary interest is the history 
of ideas will find that, with some important exceptions, they will 
profit little from talking with these men. Neither the genesis of 
doctrines nor their sociological settings are interests cultivated with 
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much ardor. The question ‘‘Why do philosophers have the ideas 
that they do?’’ (ie., what kind of situations occasioned the problems 
which generated them) if it is considered at all, is understood to 
mean ‘‘ How did philosophers commit such blunders?’’ (i.e., at what 
point in their logic did they go astray). It is not so strange, there- 
fore, that in spite of the emphasis upon clarifying meanings and 
weighing evidence for the adequacy of solutions to problems, the 
great figures in the history of philosophy and the traditional prob- 
lems associated with them receive only a negative attention. I say 
negative, because the approach taken is that the alleged problems not 
revealed as empirical ones are to be dismissed as pseudo-questions 
masquerading as genuine ones under the cloak of grammar. I shall 
discuss this matter more fully below. At this place I simply wish to 
say that a profound admiration for the conception of philosophy here 
indicated does not stand in the way of my recognizing a danger 
polar to the one against which this unhistorical attitude is a protest. 
I am not convinced that all of traditional philosophy is a mistake, or , 
that valuable insights relevant to problems discussed to-day may not 
be obtained from its study. Indeed, it seems to me that a better 
knowledge of the history which they contemn would have saved many 
of the analytical philosophers from serious error; for, it will be seen, 
the latter frequently discuss the traditional problems however dis- 
guised they may be by a different terminology. Moreover, the his- 
torical approach, when wisely cultivated, can frequently produce the 
same kind of intellectual catharsis and dissolution of pseudo-problems 
as does the analytic method. But however that may be, I know that 
the extremely unhistorical atmosphere in which I was steeped is ex- 
hilarating to an unusual degree, and. was to me a welcome relief from 
the transcendental pose assumed by so many American writers in 
approaching systematic philosophy. 

In the fourth place, what pertains to a common doctrine, the men 
to whom I refer subscribe to a common-sense naturalism. They do , 
not believe that the everyday world is an illusion, or that science or 
philosophy reveal a contrasting reality. They accept as a matter of 
course the mechanisms which science progressively discovers, and do 
not think a philosophic problem is generated by the fact that men 
with moral natures find themselves in an impersonal world. Even 
when a platonic theory of ethics is defended against every form of 
biologic or ‘‘interest’’ theory, the ethical universals are never en- 
dowed with physical power, so that even at this point ethical theory 
does not stand in violent opposition to common experience and in- 
formed practice. I would like to add, however, that I am not report- 
ing explicitly formulated doctrines, but rather what I take to be 
pre-doctrinal tenets. For, as will be evident shortly, any Weltan- 
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schauung such as the one I am indicating would never be asserted 
by these men as a formal part of their philosophy. Indeed, the 
explicit doctrines professed, usually concerning special, technical 
matters, in many cases undergo frequent and substantial variations 
from year to year, and rarely characterize permanently the men with 
whom I am concerned. 

It is perhaps of some interest to inquire what it is that motivates 
the students who come to witness and participate in a practice of 
philosophy which, superficially at least, brings so little of a large 
vision as an accompaniment. I find this question, like most socio- 
logical queries, very difficult to answer. The content of the lectures 
on philosophy I was able to attend is so technical that it is a severe 
task to imagine any direct connection between it and the personal 
and social problems of students and teachers. However, two pro- 
fessors of philosophy in Poland assured me that not only to me was 
the zeal of their students something of a puzzle. I could see for 
myself that for the most part the Polish student is in straitened 
economic circumstances. I also discovered that for a fair proportion 
of the student body opportunities for pursuing academic careers are 
severely curtailed by racial and religious discrimination ; and that in 
a poor country like Poland with limited sums available for higher 
education, it is difficult even for members of the preferred classes to 
find university posts. Nevertheless, Jew and Gentile assiduously 
pursue their studies, never dreaming of philosophy as a baker of 
bread. 

At Lwéw I attended one of Professor Chwistek’s lectures held in 
the old university building, its rooms cold in spite of the old- 
fashioned coal stove in one corner, its floors creaky; its walls bravely 
whitewashed against decay, its general appearance dim, dismal, and 
dank. The eagerness of the students, however, their courtesy and 
quick response to the lecturer, made one wonder at the miracle of 
intellectual devotion. Professor Lukasiewicz’s seminar at Warsaw 
was crowded with competent young men, incomparably better 
equipped in logic than students of like age in America, who were 
expected to write as seminar exercises papers which elsewhere would 
be thought important enough for publication. I talked with several 
of them, none of whom had the faintest hope of an academic career. 
Why they were studying philosophy, a question I put to some of 
them, did not seem to them genuinely meaningful. Devotion to dis- 
interested study is too much part of a familiar tradition to require 
justification ; it is taken as a matter of course. 

I did get a glimmer of insight into sociological motivations at 
Vienna. Professor Schlick’s lectures were delivered in an enormous 
auditorium packed with students of both sexes, and in his seminar a 
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stray visitor was lucky if he did not have to sit on the window sill. 
The content of the lectures, though elementary, was on a high level; 
it was concerned with expounding the theory of meaning as the mode 
of verifying propositions. It occurred to me that although I was in 
a city foundering economically, at a time when social reaction was 
in the saddle, the views presented so persuasively from the Katheder 
were a potent intellectual explosive. I wondered how much longer 
such doctrines would be tolerated in Vienna. And I thought I 
understood at least the partial reason for the vitality and appeal of 
analytic philosophy. Analytic philosophy 7s ethically neutral for- 
mally ; its professors do not indoctrinate their students with dogmas 
as to life, religion, race, or society. But analytic philosophy is the 
exercise of intelligence in a special field, and if the way of intelli- 
gence becomes part of the habitual nature of men, no doctrines and 
no institutions are safe from critical reappraisals. Because tradi- 
tional philosophy has so often been practised as a species of obscu- 
rantism, it has become the béte noir of the Wiener Kreis. A tension 
between professors of speculative and analytic philosophy can be de- 
tected outside of Central Europe as well; it was reported to me that 
in England some of the older men were dumfounded and scan- 
dalized when, at a public meeting, a brilliant young adherent of the 
Wiener Kreis threatened them with early extinction since ‘‘the 
armies of Cambridge and Vienna were already upon them.’’ I am 
persuaded that this tension exists not merely because traditional 
speculative philosophy frequently cultivates mystification and con- 
scious irrationalism in matters of strict philosophy, but because it has 
repercussions upon social theory and practice, as recent events have 
amply shown. Analytic philosophy has thus a double function: it 
provides quiet green pastures for intellectual analysis, wherein its 
practitioners can find refuge from a troubled world and cultivate 
their intellectual games with chess-like indifference to its course; and 
it is also a keen, shining sword helping to dispel irrational beliefs and 
to make evident the structure of ideas. It is at once the pastime of 
a recluse and a terribly serious adventure: it aims to make as clear 
as possible what it is we really know. 

European analytical philosophy is influenced little by American 
winds of doctrine, in part because American writings are not easily 
accessible, and in part because American thinkers are not sufficiently | 
analytic for European purposes. One of the men whom I re- 
proached for neglecting the American scene assured me that many 
American philosophers are headed in the ‘‘right’’ direction, but 
that they are satisfied with merely championing general positions 
and do not take the trouble to work out their precise formulations 
and applications. He thought that since deductive metaphysics 
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was still firmly intrenched in most European universities, a keener 
instrument of analysis is required by militant analytic philosophers 
abroad than is supplied by American thinkers. However that may 
be, much in the following account will be familiar to American 
readers, and any one brought up in the atmosphere of analytic nat- 
uralism will find himself very much at home intellectually at the 
places on which I am reporting. 


II 


Two men dominate the attention of present-day Cambridge stu- 
dents—G. E. Moore and Ludwig Wittgenstein. It is easy for any- 
one at Cambridge to perceive excellent reasons for the fascination 
that both men exercise upon their students. It is not easy, without 
lasping into the personal and impertinent, to convey those reasons 
to strangers to Cambridge. 

A. Moore publishes deplorably little, and even in his published 
papers there is, with some exceptions, little continuity in doctrine, 
though there is in subject-matter and method. The intellectual 
candor and courage of Russell, each of whose books seems to be a 
recantation of the previous one, is eminently true of Moore.? His 
philosophy is primarily the exercise of a method, and while there 
is of necessity a background of doctrine for it, it is the sheer intel- 


lectual virtuosity of the performance which in large measure capti- 
vates student interest. Moore’s class-room lectures, painfully pre- 
pared and thought out afresh each year, on first impression seem 
to be a series of penetrating criticisms on minute matters, very 
acute but disconnected and chaotic in their profusion. But if one 
is lucky enough to attend them for a long enough period, one dis- 
covers that the small points do have their raison d’étre and that 


1I am excluding Broad from this account, partly because being the only 
philosopher at Cambridge who publishes at any length Broad is adequately 
known through his writings, partly because discussions at Cambridge do not 
for the moment center around him, and partly because I myself am only mildly 
interested in the themes with which he is at present occupied. For lack of 
space I must also forego comment on the Peircean-pragmatic turn which the 
discussions of induction and probability have taken in the cases of Braithwaite 
and the late Frank Ramsey. 

2I have myself witnessed an extreme instance of this. At the Joint Ses- 
sion of the Mind Association and the Aristotelian Society held last July, the 
first two speakers in the symposium on internal relations took Moore’s well- 
known paper on the subject as their point of departure and quoted from it with 
approval. Moore admitted the accuracy of the quotations, but expressed 
genuine dismay that the symposium should take its cue from them: for he 
declared himself no longer able to make sense of the views he once held, and 
what he could understand seemed to him to be patently false. Such things 
happen repeatedly in his class-room lectures, and no one who has once talked 
with him can doubt the genuineness of Moore’s puzzlement. 
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they find a place in the tortuously winding analysis. His pains- 
taking care and extraordinary concentration in determining accu- 
rately the possible shades of meaning which statements have, his 
untiring persistence in tracking down, frequently to the discom- 
fiture of students and colleagues, possible reasons for and alter- 
natives to acknowledged beliefs make him a very incarnation of 
intellectual honesty and an understandable ideal for philosophers 
who take their professions seriously. These personal traits, I think, 
must be taken into account in explaining his hold upon the imagi- 
nation of generations of students. 

There is, happily, something more substantial to report. Moore’s 
conception of the object and method of philosophy has been the 
canon to which Cambridge thinkers have tried to conform and in 
terms of which it is possible to characterize their work. Moore 
himself regards his views as a defense of common sense—a defense 
against the deductive metaphysics of traditional philosophy as well 
as against the philosophical obiter dicta of many scientists. The: 
cardinal principle in this view, crudely stated, is not to reject in 
philosophy what one can not help accepting in daily life. For ac- 
cording to Moore there is a series of propositions which we know 
to be true with certainty, and which are tacitly acknowledged by 
philosophers, in whole or in part, even when they nominally reject . 
them in their professional réle. Examples of such propositions are: 
since birth my body has been in the proximity of the surface of the 
earth; the earth existed for many years before I was born; there 
are other living bodies on the earth which have had careers similar 
to mine; each human being has often known propositions with re- 
spect to himself analogous to those which I know about myself; and 
so on through a long list. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Moore wishes to justify 
these common-sense propositions, or to synthesize them into a sys- 
tem. The justification or synthesis which may be needed must be 
performed by the special sciences. Moore does not believe like the 
Scottish realists, that each one of us has a special faculty for mak- 
ing indubitably true judgments, and against which the corrections 
to ‘‘common sense’’ suggested by the special sciences are of no avail. 
I think that Moore would concede to more informed experience every 
claim it may make to modify judgments whose truth is not estab- 
lished. He would simply claim that the truth of some proposi- 
tions is established with certainty. 

A second principle central to Moore’s common-sensism is that 
these propositions are expressed in a language whose meaning 
everyone understands because there is an ‘‘ordinary sense’’ associ- 
ated with expressions in this language. Hence when statements are 
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made in it, the ‘‘ordinary sense’’ of these statements is not in dis- 
pute even when their truth may be. For Moore holds that we do 
communicate, that we sometimes dispute significantly, and that we 
could not do either unless we understood the ordinary meaning at- 
tached to the expressions by means of which both are carried on. 
‘The subject-matter for philosophy is thus a body of true proposi- 
‘tions expressed in sentences whose ordinary meaning is understood. 

Finally, to complete this account of his common-sensism, Moore 
believes, contrary to many varieties of idealism, that there are no 
good reasons for holding that every physical fact is either logically 
or causally dependent upon some mental fact. 

The objective of philosophy on Moore’s view may now be stated. 
‘It is to give correct analyses of the meanings of sentences ex- 
pressing true propositions whose ‘‘ordinary meaning’”’ is understood. 
The distinction between simply understanding and being able to 
give a correct analysis of the meaning of a sentence is obviously 
central, and needs illustration. As I write and reflect on what I 
am doing, I know with certainty, according to Moore, that I am 
looking at a table. The last clause of the sentence I have just writ- 
ten is an example of an expression whose ordinary meaning I under- 
stand. Suppose, however, Sir Arthur Eddington tells me that ac- 
cording to modern physics the table is largely emptiness and is 
made up of numerous electric charges rushing about with enormous 
speeds; and suppose he would tell me that I am therefore not look- 
ing at an opaque solid, but at what is largely empty space. Ac- 
cording to Moore, Eddington would be talking nonsense. For in the 
sentence ‘‘I am looking at a table,’’ I am employing the words 
**look’’ and ‘‘table’’ as they are commonly used in the English lan- 
guage, and it is in their common usage that I understand them as 
elements of the sentence and know it to be true. Eddington, Moore 
would say, is offering an analysis of the meaning of the sentence. 
His analysis is one possible analysis, Leibniz’s analysis of it as a 
colony of souls is another, and there may be still others. Which 
analysis is the correct one is a matter for independent inquiry. But 
I do understand the meaning and know with certainty that the 
proposition is true, even if I am unable to give a correct analysis of 

he fact in question. Moreover, these analyses may all be true, since 
hey may illustrate different kinds of analysis of the same ‘‘fact.’’ 
/They may therefore clarify my understanding, provide profounder 
and more accurate conceptions; but they must not lead me to deny 
he fact which I started out to analyse. 

It is obviously necessary to specify the kind of analysis which 
Moore regards as the specifically philosophic one. For in the above 
illustration the analysis borrowed from Eddington is one made by 
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physics, and so lies outside the province of philosophy. An extra- 
ordinary amount of energy has been expended by Miss Stebbing, 
Wisdom, Black, and others who are under Moore’s influence, in 
trying to specify the character of philosophic analysis. Moore for 
the most part has been content to illustrate in his practice what the . 
others have presumably been attempting to formulate. 

Philosophie analysis may be defined crudely as the critique of. 
abstractions. Some examples taken from Wisdom will help to 
identify the process. When we translate the sentence ‘‘The aver- 
age man is in awe of the medical man’’ into the sentence ‘‘Most men 
are in awe of any medical man whom they meet,’’ we are perform- 
ing a philosophic analysis of the fact expressed by the first sentence. 
The translation of the sentence ‘‘Some nations invaded France’’ 
into the sentence ‘‘There were groups of people with common ances- 
tors, traditions, and governors, such that the members of each group 
selected from among themselves soldiers, and these soldiers entered 
the land owned by Frenchmen,’’ also illustrates the same process. 
Hence we are performing a philosophic analysis of a ‘‘fact’’ when we 
translate the sentence expressing that fact into another one in such a 
way that an abstract term in the first sentence is replaced by a term 
in the second referring more directly to that from which the first 
is an abstraction. In philosophic analysis, as distinct from ‘other 
kinds, we pass from one level of abstraction to a level at least one 
degree lower, aiming finally at reference to bare particulars and the 
explicit mode of their configuration. Philosophie analysis there- 
fore has a direction; its intent is to reveal the structure of facts, 
expressed by sentences referring to them indirectly, by exhibit- 
ing directly their component elements and their interrelations. It 
is, consequently, an acknowledged presupposition of the whole pro- 
cedure that there should be ‘‘basic’’ or ‘‘ultimate’’ facts, i.e., facts 
which are absolutely specific and simple, not containing any ele- 
ments which are themselves complexes of other elements. 

There remains one further important point before I conclude 
this admittedly crude summary. Moore and his followers hold that 
before: we can proceed with the analysis of facts like I am looking 
at a table, we must first know the analysis of facts like This ts a 
table. But it is also maintained that in knowing the latter fact 
there is always present as the subject of the proposition a sense- 
datum ; and what we know about this sense datum is not, in general, 
that it is itself a table. In other words, it is maintained that what 
is directly perceived is not the table but a sense datum, for example, 
a colored surface, which in veridical perception is part of the sur- 
face of the table, but which in many cases will not be identical with 
any part of it. Consequently, Moore holds that the first stage of | 








iy 
| 
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the analysis of the fact This is a table is given by a sentence of the 
form ‘‘There is only one thing which is a table, such that this sur- 
face is identical with a part of its surface.’’ I think two important 
results follow from this view. First, philosophic analysis is held to 
terminate ‘‘naturally’’ in facts about sense-data, so that sense-data | 
are regarded as more ‘‘ultimate’’ or ‘‘basic’’ than individuals. ' 
And second, Cambridge philosophers following Moore have become 
involved in the epistemology of critical realism; it now becomes 
imperative for them to discover what it is we know about sense-data 
when we perceive them, and also to seek the connection between 
sense-data and their interrelations on the one hand, and physical 
objects on the other. 

I wish to comment very briefly on some points in the above doc- 
trine. 

(a) I do not know to what extent I am in disagreement with what 
Moore has to say about common-sense propositions. Like him, I 
believe I know certain propositions about my body and its environ- 
ment. But unlike him I can not claim certainty for my knowledge, 
unless indeed ‘‘certainty’’ refers to nothing else than a state of 
mind without logical merit. ‘Without being able to argue the mat- 
ter here at any length, I think that the logical character of the evi- 
dence for ‘‘common-sense’’ propositions differs only in degree from 


\the evidence for the theories of science, and that both are subject 


ito subsequent corrections suggested by accepted methods of inquiry. 
I agree that many common-sense propositions are more stably es- 
tablished than are many theories, and that the former are relatively 
invariant in the flux of doctrines which fill the pages of the history 
of science. But I believe it is essential to emphasize the relative 
invariancy, and to look for intellectual security in the methods of: 
inquiry rather than in their specific conclusions. 

(b) I am in agreement with the view that one of the major tasks 
of philosophy is to offer a critique of abstractions. Hence it seems 
to me perfectly correct to argue that ‘‘level analysis’? must have a 
direction. But I do not think that this direction is given ‘‘natu- 
rally,’’ without the introduction of material categories whose se- 
lection is determined by the context and purpose of specific in- 
quiries. Moreover, I have been unable to persuade myself, and 
have been equally unable to discover any good reasons for it in the 
writings of the Cambridge philosophers, that philosophic analysis 
must terminate in absolutely specific or simple facts in the sense 
that these expressions are used by them. The common argument, 
used by Leibniz and Bolzano, that complexes alone can be analyzed 
and that whatever is a complex must be constituted out of simples, 
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the seems to me either a tautology or a sheer dogma; and the dogma 
ur- appears to me to have been generated by viewing as ‘‘ultimate con- 
ant stituents’’ of a subject-matter phases of it which have been isolated 
| to through the use of a particular method relevant in a particular con- 
ata’ text of inquiry. 
als. ! (c) I am less than clear in understanding what sort of things 
me Moore and the other Cambridge philosophers have in mind when 
nes they speak of ‘‘facts’’ which it is their business to analyze. I have, 
ita the impression that they hold to a naively sensationalistic theory 
en concerning them, as something known but nevertheless as being on 
2a] yonder side of discourse. In the obvious sense of ‘‘fact,’’ a fact 
is something whose existence is required in order to ‘‘make’’ a 
e+ proposition a true one. But a philosopher who is not a natural 
scientist can not examine facts in this sense and must be content 
at with what true statements report about them. There is, I think, 
I danger of some confusion in supposing that the analysis of facts 
n. means anything more than making explicit the way in which certain 
e, expressions are used and discovering what those uses imply within 
of the framework of the material categories selected as the basis of the 
t- ’ analysis. 
7 (d) The rejection of absolutely simple facts in general as a pre- 
" supposition of philosophic analysis carries with it, a fortiori, the 
t rejection of facts about sense-data as necessarily basic. I think, . 


however, it is worth disputing the sense-data doctrine on its own 
ground. In the first place, I see no reason why traits of complex 
situations, which are purposefully discriminated in an inquiry and\ 
d as a result thus acquire a certain primacy in the conduct of the in-| | 
: quiry, should be held to possess an ontological priority over ony 
, situations in which they are isolated phases. And I think sense- 
; data are such discriminated traits. In the process of forming abstrac- 
tions, it does not seem that sense-data are that from which abstrac- 

' tion is made; on the contrary, the way sensory qualities are noted 
and the way they function in knowledge indicates that they them- . 
| selves are the residue of the abstracting process. 
| In the second place, isolated sense-data acquire an intellectual 
function when they can be used as signs for reliably predicting the 
course of events. But their signifying status involves their having 
connections with objects in the physical field; what they signify is 
learned not by contemplating them simply as isolated, but by ex- 
perimental action upon the physical field. To what extent sense- 
data are or are not reliable signs does not become apparent by ad- 
dressing oneself to them in their artificial isolation. 

And in the third place, it does not seem to me necessary to in- 
vent a ‘‘sensory’’ space as distinct from a ‘‘physical’’ one within 
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which to locate sense data. In brief, I think that an epistemology 
which recognizes the relational character of sensory experience as 
well as the relational structure of properties which situations dis- 
play, can take care of the ‘‘abnormal’’ occurrence of sense-data 
without claiming for the latter a peculiar kind of existence. Ad- 
mittedly the word ‘‘sense-datum”’ has its important uses; but I do 
not think that on the basis of the meaning which those uses give it, 
‘*facts’’? about sense-data possess the importance in philosophic 
analysis which is claimed for them. 

(e) Although the nature of philosophic analysis has occupied 
much of the interest of the Cambridge philosophers, the net result 
I think is disappointingly small. An examination of the literature 
of the Cambridge school reveals only rare instances of actual 
analyses and clarifications won by following the precepts of the 
method; moreover, many of the cardinal tenets of the method have 
become progressively more dubious. Indeed, it seems to me that the 
contributions to genuine clarification which have been made by 
Moore and his followers have been less along the lines of philosophic 
analysis, and more in the direction of what is sometimes referred to 
} as analytic definitions of expressions and analytic clarification of © 
ideas. I cite as examples Moore’s discussions of material implica- 
tion and entailment, of internal relations, of the meaning of ‘‘real- 
ity,’’ of the meaning of descriptive phrases, all of which I regard 
as contributions of the first order. On these matters Moore em- 
ploys with brilliant success the method already referred to and 
which is to be discussed more fully below, namely, establishing the 
meaning of expressions by determining the usages in which they 
occur. In applying this method Moore has been able to show that 
many apparently genuine problems are nonsense questions because 
they combine expressions in disagreement with the usages which 
give those expressions a meaning. It is really surprising what pro- 
found clarification the consistent application of this simple method 
brings. What is achieved will doubtless disappoint those who expect 
a deductive metaphysics from a philosopher. Braithwaite tells the 
story of a Chinese visitor to Cambridge who hoped to learn from 
Moore the nature of the universe, but to his mock-dismay learned 
instead a considerable amount about the correct English usage of 
certain words. Since I had no such hopes, I found this phase of 
Moore’s doctrine refreshing and illuminating. But this is a suitable 
place for transition to the views of Wittgenstein. 

B. While I was at Cambridge a letter from a friend in Vienna 
assured me that in certain circles the existence of Wittgenstein is 
debated with as much ingenuity as the historicity of Christ has been 
disputed in others. I have seen Wittgenstein, though only casually, 
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and therefore feel competent to decide that question. But since I 
did not receive his permission to attend his lectures, and since ex- 
cept to small, exclusive groups at Cambridge and Vienna his present 
views are not accessible, I feel extraordinarily hesitant in reporting 
on the doctrines he holds. For various reasons Wittgenstein re- 
fuses to publish; and even among his students of years’ standing 
there is considerable doubt as to what his beliefs are on crucial 
issues. My information about Wittgenstein’s views depends upon 
certain notes on his lectures which are in circulation and upon con- 
versations with students and disciples both at Cambridge and 
Vienna. Mystery and a queerly warped personality lend charm to 
many a philosophy which otherwise is not very significant; but in 
spite of the esoteric atmosphere which surrounds Wittgenstein, I 
think his views are both interesting and important. 

Wittgenstein’s one published book, the Tractatus Logico-Phil- 
osophicus, has for years been taken as representative of his thought. 
But apart from the fact that much of its contents is unintelligible 
to anyone who hasn’t had it illuminated by Wittgenstein or his fol- 
lowers, to-day it represents an iiberwundener Standpunkt. Aside 
from a few technical matters and the general view that philosophy 
is an activity rather than a set of theses, I understand he disowns 
it completely. I can therefore safely assume lack of prior familiar- 
ity with what he at present believes. 

Traditional philosophy, according to him, is a mélange of prob- 
lems, some of which are genuinely empirical ones and some non- 
sensical combinations of words due to grammatical confusion. The 
tendency to generate ‘‘profound’’ questions not amenable to em- 
pirical inquiry—the perennial problems of philosophy—he regards 
as a disease which it is the task of sound philosophy to cure. The 
reinstatement of the unsophisticated, untroubled view of the man in 
the street is apparently the goal of philosophic activity, although I 
suspect that Wittgenstein would regard the man cured in his way 
of the dreaded affliction as somehow better off than the one who has 
never succumbed to philosophizing in the traditional manner. This 
desired goal is to be achieved by showing that the alleged problems 
of philosophy are either empirical (in which case they fall within 
the province of a special science) ; or that they arise from mistaking 
a synthetic material proposition for an analytic one true a priori; 
or that they assign meanings to words which they have not, and 
could not have, in the specific contexts in which they occur. 

Wittgenstein’s primary concern is therefore with the clarifica- 
tion of the meanings of expressions. His intent, as I understand 
him, is not to develop a theory of meaning in terms of which cer- 
tain questions are to be settled. His intent is to clarify the mean- 
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ing of specific expressions, and he wishes to leave to the process of 
clarification itself the exhibition of the theory which is implicit. 
However, I think that for the purposes of the present paper it is 
best to supply first the theoretical framework for the illustrations 
of the method which follow. 

The original sin committed in discussing meanings, according 
to Wittgenstein, is to suppose that meanings are things of some sort, 
which may perhaps enjoy a paler kind of existence than our bodies 
and similar objects, but which are things nevertheless. Platonic 
realism, Bolzano’s Sidtze an sich, Meinong’s theory of objectives, 

| illustrate the tendency to reify meanings and to find a substance 
vtfor the substantives of discourse. An analogous error, made by 
Frege and others, is to suppose that there is an identifiable entity 
for each word in the language, and consequently to imagine that the 
superficially clear process of ostensive definition is an adequate 
method for clarifying the meaning of expressions. Against these 
predilections Wittgenstein supplies no argument, so far as I know, 
other than a tacit appeal to Occam’s Razor: when we do clarify the 
meaning of an expression we discover that it is not necessary to suc- 
cumb to these tendencies. 

The positive part of this theory consists in maintaining that just 
as the meaning of the word ‘‘length’’ is established by noting the 
usages in which it occurs, so the meaning of all expressions must be 
determined by discovering the usages which govern them. The 
usage to which an expression is subject.is called by Wittgenstein 
its grammar, so that philosophy is the activity of clarifying the 
meaning of expressions by making explicit their grammar. Sen- 
tences obtain their significance from the system of signs or language 
to which they belong; the meaning, ‘‘the life of signs,’’ lies in their 
use. Moreover, the interpretation of signs is itself an activity of 
adding new signs to old ones. One can not escape from the lin- 
guistic medium of thinking and communication. The cultivation 
of grammatical studies thus becomes for Wittgenstein as for an im- 
portant trend in European philosophy the task, the exclusive task, 
of philosophy. 

Much of this reads like a page from Peirce; and this much of 
the doctrine is a species of operationalism. Wittgenstein insists 

that the imagery sometimes associated with expressions is no part 
of their meaning. For example, he suggests the case of a chess 
player who places a paper crown on his king and alleges that this 
addition has a ‘‘meaning’’ for him even though it is not expressible 
as a rule of the game. As long, however, as the addition of the 
paper crown doesn’t affect the operations to which the pieces are 
subject, on ‘Wittgenstein’s view there is no alteration in the signifi- 
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cance of the king-piece. The relation of mental imagery to the 
meaning of expressions is analogous to the relation of the paper 
crown to the meaning of the chess-pieces. 

But it would still be a blunder to suppose, even though this mode 
of clarifying meanings is accepted, that the language ordinarily 
employed has precisely delimited usages for the expressions it con- 
tains. There is in fact no universal grammatical rule for every 
word, which will control its occurrence on every occasion in which 
it is employed. The word ‘‘length,’’ for example, as used by the 
pedestrian, the machinist, the astronomer, and the atomic physi- 
cist, has not, in terms of its usages in these contexts, an identical 


meaning. At best there is what Wittgenstein calls a ‘‘family re- : 


semblance’’ between the different grammatical rules exemplified in 
each of these occasions; intellectual confusions result in supposing 
that the vague resemblances between them merge into identity. 

Wittgenstein employs a favorite pictorial analogy to make this 
point clear: Some people, on seeing a ship tied to a pier, imagine 
that there must be fibres running the whole length of the hawser 
from ship to dock, if the ship is really to be securely tied. But in 
the case of a long cable this is certainly not the case; there are only 
short, overlapping fibre strands, which nevertheless function as a 
strong cable because of the friction between them. And so with 
words like ‘‘length,’’ ‘‘mind,’’ ‘‘thing’’; they have not a meaning 
common to every context in which they occur. Each has a more 
or less determinate meaning in each context; but there are no gram- 
matical rules controlling its occurrence in every context. 

Confusions arise and pseudo-problems are generated because of 
these almost insensible transitions which the grammar of words 
undergoes as they are shifted from context to context. A meaning 
is attached to nonsense questions because of the borrowed meanings 
from other contexts of the constituent words; the combination of 
words as they occur in the present context is without significance. 
It must be added, however, that in many cases it is not possible to 
indicate the precise point where resemblances between the different 
meanings of expressions begin to mislead. 

The tendency to look for a universal meaning Wittgenstein calls 
the ‘‘craving for generality’’ or ‘‘the contemptuous attitude toward 
the particular case.’’ In his reaction to it, his own tendency is to 
eschew general grammatical rules and formal definitions, since each 
assumes that there is such a thing as the meaning of expressions 
which it is the business of philosophy to determine. On his view, 
on the contrary, the philosophic function is not to legislate mean- 
ings, but to note and describe the various meanings which expres- 
sions have. It is in this way that the philosopher can become the 
physician to some of the ills besetting mankind. 
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The following three examples will illustrate the power of Witt- 
genstein’s form of grammatical analysis: 

(1) St. Augustine’s puzzlement as to the nature of time arose, 
Wittgenstein believes, on the one hand because the measurement of 
lengths requires the co-presence of the parts of the entity measured 
—a condition not satisfied by ‘‘time’’; and on the other hand, be- 
cause St. Augustine failed to note that the measurement of ‘‘time’’ 
—by itself a perfectly intelligible process—must in consequence 
mean something other than the measurement of ‘‘space.’’? When it 
is once pointed out that ‘‘measurement’’ does not mean precisely 
the same thing in the two cases, every legitimate ground of puzzle- 
‘ment has vanished. The ‘‘plain man’’ who measures space and 
time with perfect ease may of course be unable to state the grammar 
of the word he uses in each case. Philosophical problems seem to 
arise when we demand precisely formulated rules of usage and none 
are forthcoming. 

(2) In the philosophy of mathematics there is at present much 
controversy about the legitimacy of certain ‘‘kinds of number’’ and 
certain conceptions of ‘‘existence.’’ What, it is frequently asked, 
does ‘‘existence’’ really mean in mathematics? According to Witt- 
genstein the answer is obvious; it is obtained by examining the 
proofs offered for existence theorems. Such examination shows 
that the word ‘‘existence’’ is used in at least two distinct senses, 
namely, for the exhibition of a constructive rule which makes pos- 
sible the calculation of certain entities, and for the demonstration 
of the consistency of a set of propositional functions. Obviously, 
then, there is no such thing as the meaning of existence; there are 
as many meanings as there are varieties of proof. This insight 
brings with it the resolution of the controversy. There will, of 
course, be some to claim that ‘‘existence’’ should mean only one of 
the things it does mean, and that consequently existence proofs 
should all be of one type. ‘Wittgenstein would regard the claim as 
illegitimate, for ‘‘existence’’ has the meanings it is discovered to 
have. The fact that some mathematicians prefer to employ it in one 
of its senses—even if that sense is especially valuable for some pur- 
poses—in no way militates against its being employed in other ways. 

Similar considerations would be brought to bear by Wittgenstein 
on the contemporary discussions of number, class, series, infinity, 
and other concepts of mathematics. He rejects the logistic ap- 
proach of reducing mathematics to logic, I was given to understand, 
in part because it would be an unnecessary performance even if it 
could be done; but his primary objection to the logistic program is 
that the contemplated reduction would overlook the important dif- 
ferences in the grammar of expressions occurring throughout the 
many branches of mathematics. 
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(3) The above illustrations were selected to show how the method 
helps to dissolve puzzles and settle disputes both of which have their 
origin in a confusion of categories. The remaining somewhat com- 
plicated example is intended to show how it unmasks alleged @ priort 
material propositions and exhibits them as analytical statements or 
grammatical rules. 

It is frequently held that other men’s psychological experiences 
are a hypothesis I make about them, but that from the very nature 
of the case I can never verify in my own experience the private ex- 
periences of others. For example, it may be said that I can not 
feel Smith’s pain, where Smith is alleged to have a toothache. 
Nevertheless, since I may sympathize with Smith, it is sometimes 
added that I can imagine his pain. The apparently insuperable 
difficulty is then raised as to how I can imagine anything which, in 
principle, I can never experience. 

Now the sentence ‘‘I can not feel Smith’s pain’’ is not intended 
as an empirical one. For example, to contrast it with quite a dif- 
ferent case, it is not logically impossible that whenever Smith’s tooth 
has a cavity it is I who feel the pain, even though such a hypothesis 
is contrary to the facts. The sentence ‘‘I can not feel the pain in 
Smith’s tooth’’ is therefore an empirical one, for it may conceivably 
be refuted by empirical evidence. But the import of ‘‘I can not 
feel Smith’s pain’’ is altogether different. 

It follows that in the two sentences ‘‘Smith has a pain’’ and 
‘‘Smith has a long nose’’ the grammar of ‘‘has’’ is not identical. 
Indeed, ‘‘has’’ is used in such a way that to say ‘‘1 can not feel 
Smith’s pain’’ is to say that it would be nonsensical to suppose that 
I did feel it. For similar reasons the grammar of ‘‘imagine’”’ in ‘‘I 
can imagine Smith’s pain’’ can not be identical with the grammar 
of ‘‘imagine’’ in ‘‘I can imagine Smith’s new house’’; for I can in 
the latter case, but not in the former, compare my image with its 
original. 

This analysis leads to the conclusion that the word ‘‘I’’ is cons 
ventionally employed only in the context of ‘‘my pain,’’ ‘‘my feel- 
ings,’’ ete. We conventionally exclude its use in the contexts of 
‘‘Smith’s pain,’’ ete. Hence the sentence ‘‘I can not feel Smith’s 
pain’’ simply carries out this grammatical rule, and is thus a syn- 
tactical rule and not an empirical sentence. Moreover, the question 
about the possibility of my imagining Smith’s pain turns out to be 
a pseudo-problem; it is generated by supposing that ‘‘imagine’’ in 
this expression means what the analysis shows it would make non- 
sense for it to mean. 

In ways similar to the above, Wittgenstein examines a whole 
Series of cases, some quite complicated, upon which his method has 
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a disinfectant consequence: the problem of solipsism, the relation of 
essences claimed by the phenomenologists, the foundations of logic, 
and many others. The very heart of Wittgenstein’s teachings is 
to be found in the wealth of instances which he subjects to his mode 
of analysis. I wish, however, to reserve a few lines for comments. 

I find myself in hearty sympathy with the approach to philo- 
sophic problems which Wittgenstein advocates. The fact that I 
have not found it altogether novel does not belittle his power and 
originality. It is simply a misfortune that he has declined to pub- 
lish and has also refused his nihil obstat to the researches of stu- 
dents and disciples. And I think it is a misfortune not merely for 
-the philosophic public; for the clarity of Wittgenstein’s own ideas 
has suffered from the self-denying ordinance he has imposed. They 
have become immune from the critical questioning so helpful in 
removing ambiguities because they have not been exposed to it, 
and not because they do not merit it. 

(a) The objective of philosophic activity which I understand 
Wittgenstein to set up, namely, the reinstatement of the unsophis- 
tication of the ‘‘plain man’’ seems to me extremely dubious. There 
is something naively romantic in the supposition that the state of 
mind untroubled by the difficulties of formulating the principles 
underlying habitual behavior is preferable to the intellect distressed 
and confused in its attempts to do so. I can not believe Wittgen- 
stein is serious on this matter. However, I do not wish to argue 
for a value. But I do think it is important to point out that philo- 
sophic activity does eventuate in authentic knowledge, even if it 
is as humble as the recognition of the difference between temporal 
and spatial measurement. Moreover, Wittgenstein’s analyses result 
in a set of propositions which can properly be called a doctrine; 
for example, that material propositions are synthetic and therefore 
empirical, that logical necessity is a matter of the ordering of terms 
in discourse, or that the meaning of expressions is 'something com- 
municable and therefore independent of the associated ‘‘mental 
imagery.’’ The outcome of Wittgenstein’s procedure clearly is 
significant for understanding what sort of things knowledge and 
communication are; at the very least, it helps to direct us to where 
genuine knowledge of existence may be obtained. 

(b) According to Wittgenstein the meaning of expressions. is 
to be estabtished—by_ examining _ their contextual usage. But it is 
“fot clear on the basis of what principle occurrences of an expres- 
sion are to be selected as being different. For it is conceivable that 
every single occurrence of an expression could be differentiated 
from every other on the basis of some peculiarity of usage which 
each occasion exhibits. If one were then to insist on the dissimi- 
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larities between these different usages, the clarification which gram- 
matical analysis would bring would always be retrospective and 
without directive value. Moreover, it is not clear how inclusive 
the context of an expression is to be taken in determining its gram- 
mar. For example, in examining the meaning of ‘‘force’’ in state- 
ments about industrial disputes shall we include only those state- 
ments which refer to what may be called its physical mechanics; or 
shall we also allow those statements which report the personal and 
social consequences of industrial disputes? It seems to me impor- 
tant to try to make explicit the principles on the basis of which the 
segmentation of occasions is made. But my sources of information 
are silent on this point. 

(c) Wittgenstein’s strictures on ‘‘the craving for generality’’ is 
a healthy reaction to the obscurantism which infests so much philos- 
ophy, and his insistence on the diversity of meanings associated with 
an expression is all to the good. On the other hand, it is clear to 
me that while the word ‘‘multiplication’’ in the different contexts 
of ‘‘multiplying’’ integers, fractions, irrationals, and matrices re- 
spectively, is subject to different syntactical rules, there are also 
certain formal properties of the operation of ‘‘multiplication’’ which 
are identical in all the contexts. One may be interested in differences 
rather than in similarities between grammatical rules; but it seems 
to me as legitimate and as important for the understanding of 
scientific research to look for the one as well as for the other. 

(d) Wittgenstein talks much about the grammatical rules which 
govern the occurrence of expressions, but as far as I am aware only 
seldom does he formulate any explicitly. It may be granted that for 
many purposes it is not needful to do so; but it seems clear to me 
that for many others it is essential that the rules be formally stated. 
One can not always rely on the intuitive perception of differences 
between meanings, and an explicit grammar is desirable for the 
successful use of a language. I wonder to what extent Wittgen- 
stein’s reluctance to supply syntactical rules is a hang-over from 
his earlier view that logical structure is ineffable and not an appro- 
priate subject-matter for discursive statements. On this point at 
any rate recent researches by the continental positivists have proved 
him wrong, and their more formal approach to questions of syntax 
seems to me to have definite advantages. 

(e) As long as the inquiry into the meaning of an expression is 
confined to its systemic significance within a language or calculus, 
the exhibition of its grammar is adequate to reveal it. But when 
the extra-systemic meaning of an expression is required, when we 
inquire into the empirical import of synthetic propositions, some 
further criterion seems to be needed to determine whether a sentence 
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makes sense or nonsense. On this point, however, I have been able 
to obtain only meager information about Wittgenstein’s views, and 
what I have been able to learn is very puzzling. 

In general, it appears that Wittgenstein still subscribes to the 
doctrine that the meaning of a sentence which is neither a rule of 
grammar nor an analytic tautology is given by the mode of its 
possible verification. For example, since the two sentences ‘‘I have 
a toothache’’ and ‘‘Smith has a toothache’’ are not verified in the 
same way, their meaning is different; in Miss Stebbing’s concise 
formulation, they are not values of the same propositional function 
‘*e has a toothache.’’ It is obvious, however, that the relation of 
the processes involved in possible verifications to the grammatical 
rules which give to expressions their meaning in discourse, requires 
explicit formulation. The possible verifications of a proposition 
ultimately consist of observations in the immediate experience of its 
asserter, and this seems to lead Wittgenstein to hold some form of 
the theory of atomic facts and to involve him in a species of solipsism. 
(Nevertheless, Wittgenstein’s own analysis shows solipsism to be the 
use of a special kind of notation or convention for employing words.) 
But if the meaning of empirical sentences is thus ultimately reduced 
to the possible content of immediate experience, the relevance of 
grammatic rules to meaning as well as the possibility of communi- 
cation which requires a ‘‘public’’ language, become dubious. How- 


ever, since I have not been adequately instructed on these questions, 
I will not press the matter. A carefully formulated and subtle theory 
to cover these points has been proposed by certain members of the 
Wiener Kreis, a group to which it is time to turn.® 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Ernest NAGEL. 
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Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by Norman 
Kemp Situ. Abridged Edition. London: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd. 1934. xii+ 339 pp. $3.50. 


Professor Kemp Smith’s abridged edition of his own earlier trans- 
lation of the Critique satisfies a need long felt by English-speaking 
students and teachers of Kant. His Commentary is still the out- 
standing analytical commentary in English on the Critique. Its 
painstaking exploration of the several stages in Kant’s philosophical 
development and of the stratified character of the text affords in- 
valuable assistance to the adequate apprehension of Kant. The pre- 


8 To be continued in the next issue, No. 2. 
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dominantly analytical character of the Commentary, however, which 
constitutes its great value, also marks its limitation as a unified expo- 
sition of Kant’s thought. For although Professor Kemp Smith 
plainly indicates, and supports, his conviction that the ‘‘critical,’’ 
rather than the ‘‘sceptical,’’ phases of Kant’s argument represent 
Kant’s more mature, ie., his ‘‘truer,’’ philosophical beliefs, the 
Commentary as a whole fails, I believe, adequately to reveal the unity 
which the Kantian argument (despite certain contradictions) actu- 
ally possesses. The new abridged edition of the Critique makes good, 
in perhaps the best way possible, what I have ventured to describe 
as the Commentary’s deficiency. By selecting and weaving together, 
with masterly skill, what seem to him to be the most essential por- 
tions of the text Professor Kemp Smith has revealed to us the unity 
of Kant’s thought through the medium of Kant’s own words. Here 
we have, in 335 pages (out of the 669 pages of the complete trans- 
lation) what, to a great Kantian scholar, constitutes the kernel of 
Kant’s argument. Even the more advanced student will value the 
mature judgment and appraisal which these selections (and omis- 
sions) represent. The book is marred by only one blemish—no ade- 
quate indication is given of what passages are omitted, and in what 
places. This information could easily have been supplied, and its 
inclusion would greatly have facilitated passage from the abridged 
to the complete text. 

I have, in an earlier review, testified to the excellence of Professor 
Kemp Smith’s translation of the Critique; it only remains to add 
that he has dovetailed his selections in this edition with great suc- 
cess and has made Kant expound his own ideas with a degree of co- 
herence and clarity which one might have supposed impossible. It 
goes without saying that the book is ideally suited for use in all 
classes in which the emphasis is laid on the first, rather than on the 
second and third, Critiques. 

T. M. G. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received the announcement of the formation of the As- 
sociation for Symbolic Logic. The officers are as follows: President: 
C. J. Ducasse (Brown) ; Vice-President: H. B. Curry (Pennsylvania 
State) ; Secretary-Treasurer: C. A. Baylis (Brown) ; Executive Com- 
mittee: (The President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, and 
the Editors, ex-officio) ; Morris R. Cohen (College of the City of 
New York); A. E. Duncan-Jones (University of Birmingham, Eng- 
land) ; C. I. Lewis (Harvard) ; 8S. K. Langer (Radcliffe) ; J. B. Ros- 
ser (Harvard); H. B. Smith (University of Pennsylvania); Paul 
Weiss (Bryn Mawr); Editors: Alonzo Church (Princeton), C. H. 
- Langford (Michigan). 

We quote from the announcement: ‘‘The important bearings of 
symbolic or mathematical logic on certain aspects both of mathe- 
matics and of philosophy have become increasingly recognized in 
recent years and interest in the subject has been growing correspond- 
ingly among both philosophers and mathematicians. The articles 
that have been published in this field, however, have been rather 
widely scattered, some appearing in periodicals not found in the 
libraries of most institutions, or in periodicals not commonly read 
by both mathematicians and philosophers. Both philosophical and 
mathematical journals, moreover, being already pressed for space, 
have in many cases accepted articles on symbolic logic only with 
some reluctance, as being of interest to but a limited portion of their 
readers. 

‘*It is believed that a journal specially devoted to studies in sym- 
bolic or mathematical logic and questions immediately related thereto 
would remedy this situation and would tend to bring more closely 
together, and thereby to stimulate, the mathematicians and philos- 
ophers working in this field. A group of interested persons there- 
fore decided some time ago to found an Association for Symbolic 
Logic, having as its object the furtherance of studies in that field, 
chiefly through support of a periodical devoted to the purpose. 

‘‘The plan is for a quarterly journal, to be called ‘‘The Journal 
of Symbolic Logie,’’ the size of which would be determined by the 
amount of acceptable material submitted for publication and by the 
number and amount of the membership fees and subscriptions re- 
ceived. However, issues averaging some forty-eight pages each are 
contemplated to begin with. The first number is expected to appear 
during the first half of 1936. 

‘‘The editors are to be Professor Alonzo Church, of the depart- 
ment of mathematics at Princeton University, and Professor C. H. 


Langford, of the department of philosophy at the University of 
Michigan. 
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‘‘Contributions submitted for publication should be sent either 
to Professor Church at Princeton, or to Professor Langford (who 
is in Europe this academic year) in care of Professor A. E. Duncan- 
Jones, University of Birmingham, England. 

‘‘In addition to articles, it is planned to publish, in instalments 
through the first few numbers of the journal, a full bibliography of 
symbolic logic from Leibniz’s De Arte Combinatoria to the present. 
It is also planned to list in each number of the journal all books and 
articles on symbolic logic that have appeared since the previous 
number, with a brief signed review of each. 

‘¢Whether or not yourself working in the field of logic, you are 
invited to lend your active support to the proposed journal by be- 
coming a member of the Association for Symbolic Logic. Members 
will receive free of charge the journal that the Association publishes. 
The dues for the several classes of membership are as follows: 


Ordinary membership $ 3.00 yearly 
Contributing membership 10.00 yearly 
Sustaining membership 25.00 yearly 
Life membership 100.00 in a single fee 


Single copies of the journal will be $1.00 each. 

Library subscriptions: $3.00 yearly. 

Institutional contributing subscriptions (with privilege of three 
copies of each issue) $25.00 yearly. 

‘‘Tnasmuch as the $3.00 membership fees and subscriptions will 
not suffice to meet the cost of publication, you are invited to become 
if possible a contributing, sustaining, or life member, and if you are 
connected with a college or university, to urge it to aid in the en- 
terprise by taking out a $25.00 contributing subscription.’’ 

Membership applications and subscriptions should be sent to Pro- 
fessor C. A. Baylis, Secretary-Treasurer, Association for Symbolic 
Logie, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 





We print below the program of the Eleventh Annual Meeting of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association, held at The John 
Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio, December 30 and 31, 1935. 
The general subject of the meeting is ‘‘ Philosophy of the Sciences.’’ 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 30 
9:00 a.m. 


Respective Relation between Philosophy and Science 
Anton C. Pegis 
Contingency in Physical Laws—Its Reality and How It Is To Be 
Accounted For James A. McWilliams 
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Matter and Form and Recent Views of the Constitution of Matter 
William H. Kane 
2:30 P.M. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Division A: Metaphysics. 
Problem: Thomistic Metaphysics and the Categories. 
Leaders: Joseph C. Fenton (Thomistice view). 
Francis E. McMahon (Non-Thomistie view). 
Division B: Social Ethies. 
Problem: Can Collective Bargaining be Ethically Enforced? 
Leaders: John W. R. Magwire (for affirmative). 
James McDonough (for negative). 


6:30 P.M. 
ANNUAL DINNER 


Greetings from Very Rev. Benedict J. Rodman, President of John 
Carroll University 
Presidential Address John O. Riedl 
Address: ‘‘A Decade of Association’’....Most Rev. James H. Ryan 
Address: ‘‘The Church and Philosophy”’ 
Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 31 
9:00 a.m. 


Transcendent Cause and Emergent Evolution Norbert C. Hoff 
Some Philosophical Aspects of Psychology Peter Groen 
Philosophy and Sociology Ignatius Smith 


BUSINESS MEETING 
3:00 p.m. 
ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Division C: Epistemology. 
Problems: (a) Influence of Structure of Language upon Philo- 
sophical and Scientific Theory. 
(b) Cardinal Newman’s Theory of Knowledge (Cf. 
Wilson’s Statement and Inference; Cronin’s 
Newman’s Theory of Knowledge). 
Leaders: John J. Toohey and John F. Cronin. 
Division D: Aesthetics. 
Problems: (a) Imitation and Creation. 
(b) Beauty in Nature and in Art. 
Leaders: Mortimer J. Adler and Gerald B. Phelan. 





